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COMMUNICATIONS. 


LETTERS FROM A RECLUSE. 
‘My Dear Friend: 
To you I have so often communicated 
my motives for exchanging the busy 





scenes of a City life, for the more sober | 


and dignified pleasures of retirement ;— 
that it cannot now be a matter of surprise 
to learn the particular habits into which I 
have fallen, although they may be at war 
with the whole course of my previous edu- 
cation. 

In escaping from a pressure of circum- 
stances which threw me into a state of 
despondency bordering on despair, I have 
also escaped a puny constitution, and what 
is of much more importance, a moral tyr- 
anny which exerted—(through an ambi- 
tious and vain education;) an unhappy in- 
fluence over my mind and feelings.— 
Tranquillity now reigns around me, and 
in my own bosom;—no delusive or disap- 
pointed hopes, poison the natural spring 
of pleasure, which flows spontaneously 
from physical health ;—no anxiety or care 
plants thornsin my pillow. The morning 
finds me in a state to sympathise with the 
awakening beauties of nature. Extensive 
excursions into the immeasurable wilds, 
which border on iny retreat, afford an in- 
exhaustible resource for innocent amuse- 
ment and instruction. 

After providing for the wants of my 
small family, | equipped myself in the par- 
aphernalia of a hunter, aod set forth, di- 
rected by impulse alone. For weeks | 
roamed the forests—extending my jour- 
ney to some hundred miles, unattended but 
by my faithful dog Corf, whose sagacity 
and fidelity would put to the blush many 
pretenders to those good qualities among 
our own race. In these excursions I am 
happy, for 1 commune with nature in her 
primitive costume.—Here she is disfigur- 
ed by no traces of civilized rapacity—here 
the hand of man has not laid the mark of 
his cupidity on any of her works, The 
hollow tree furnishes me with a tempora- 
ry home, and the calls of hunger are an- 
swered, through my skill in hunting. The 
nightly serenade of the Panther, and the 
turbulent howlings of the Wolf, or the si- 
lent growling of the Bear, wko not un- 


frequently disputes my pretensions to a 
night’s lodging; are far less obnoxious to 
my tranquillity than the cold hearted slan- 


| der,—the insidious workings of avarice, 
} and the ignorant clamours of detraction— 
which are features too strongly marking 
every grade of social life. 

| Pardon me for straying so far from the 
object of this letter, which you will do, by 
recollecting that | am yet a man, and have, 
doubtless, my share of his egetism. My 
inducement for recommencing a corres- 
'pondence which time and absence (two 
‘unerring foes to social friendship) seemed 





_communicating pleasure to you, by the re- 
| lation of one of the most agreeable inci- 
dents of my life; an incident which has 
shed a delightful influence over my mind, 
as | have no doubt it will over yours;— 
for what can be more interesting to a phi- 
losophic and feeling heart, than contem- 
| plating the practical] existence of schemes, 
which have been good naturedly called by 
\the world the Utopian dreams of a sickly 
imagination.—But I will hasten to give 
}you as plain an historical account of my 
excursion and discovery—as the subject 
will admit of; with a confident reliance, 
that our former friendship, and a just ap- 
ipreciation of my motives, will shield me 
_from that severity of criticism to which | 
feel conscious of subjecting myself. 

| IT sat out in one of my excursions in Oc- 
‘tober last.—After travelling the forests 
_and prairies westward some 14 or 15 days, 
I came into a mountainous country, which 
‘I thought lay somewhere on the confines 
of Santa Fe. Wishing to avoid the Span- 
_ish population settled in this region, I had 
made up my mind to retrace my steps 
homeward by the Arkansas, and Missouri. 
The very morning on which] had made 
up this determination, and was out in pur- 
|suit of some game, I met, with much sur- 
prise, a young hunter speaking the Eng- 
lish tongue. His person was a model of 
}manly beauty—his manners and address 
bordering on elegance which would have 
reflected honour on their possessor in the 
most polished circles of Europe. His 
conversation sas at once open, manly, and 
instructive. After sitting some time to- 
} gether on the trunk of a fallen tree, with 
our rifles resting at our sides, he invited 
me to share in the contents of his haver- 
sack; which invitation I readily embra- 
ced with pleasure; for it is not in the pow- 
er of a ranging woodsman to supply him- 
tself at all times with subsistence, and | 











|to have closed for ever, is the hope of 


| had not indulged my appetite for the last 


| twenty four hours. 

| ‘The beauty of the morning—the repast, 
_the easy sociability of the youth, and the 
unexpected meeting, all conspired to open 
;our hearts, and a mutual confidence was 
the result. He replied to my enquiries, 
that he was one of about 4000 inhabitants 
living in a spacious valley a day’s journey 
distance to the west; and gave me a cor- 
dial invitation to accompany him home. 
To this proposition you will readily con- 
ceive lat once assented; for my curiosity 
by this time had been highly excited to 
learn more of a people to whom this amia- 
ble and interesting youth belonged.—We 
soon finished our repast, and commenced 
our march, taking along with us, as we 
proceeded, the skins and game which the 
young hunter had killed and hung on trees 
en his outward hunt. We proceeded leis- 
urely along, conversing on various topics, 
and at night encamped four miles from 
the valley. ‘The next morning we arose 
early, and after finishing the remainder 
of his provision, we set forward towards 
our destination. I will leave you to judge 
of my astonishment, when, in ascending 
the most elevated part of a mountain, I 
beheld spread before me, in the bosom of 
a wilderness, a large tract of country, in 
the highest state of cultivation, with nu- 
|merous spacious brick buildings, and 
| pleasure grounds surrounding them; and a 
‘numerous and busy population, looking 
like pigmies at the distance we regarded 
them as they passed to and fro. The 
'whole scemed to me like enchantment, 
and it was some moments before my mind 
could be reconciled to its reality.—My 
‘companion was evidently highly enter- 
| tained with the state of my feelings; but 
‘every gesture expressed the liveliest emo- 
tion of pleasure as he approached his 
home. On entering the first village (the 
whole settlement consisted of four) every 
thing presented an air of neatness and 
comfort. We passed several of the inhab- 
itants engaged in their various occupa- 
tions, and | observed an expression of 
contentment and cheerfulness, impressed 
on every countenance. ‘They each salu- 
ted us with a cordial bow, and enquiries 
after the health and success of the youth- 
ful hunter; but none regarded me with 
inquisitive attention; by my companion I 
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| was conducted to the ofliceof the Ancients, 
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so called.—It was a large roomy neatly 
fitted up, where the old men of the village 
congregated, to smoke and chat. Here! 
met with about 15 or 20 neatly dressed 
persons, from 70 to 90 years of age, in 
whose presence I felt a degree of rever- 
ential awe, with which the face of man 
never before impressed me; so much un 
ostentatious affability and kindness, in 
their manner of receiving me, that I was 
penetrated with gratitude to a degree, 
that [ could scarcely refrain from tears. 
After making some pertinent inquiries, 
and learning it would not be inconvenient 
for me to remain their guest, for a short 
time, I was introduced into a spacious 
apartment in a long range of buildings, 
furnished with every convenience; which 
room, it was intimated to me, was to be 
my home, so long as | could make it agree- 
able to continue its occupant. After be- 
ing invited to make use of any article | 
might find convenient or necessary for my 
comfort, the person in attendance with- 
drew, and left me to myself. 

In looking about, ! found drawers con- 
taining articles of clothing, conforming 
to the costume of the villagers; and no“ 
one convenience ordinarily attached to a 
genteel bed chamber was missing. On 
the table lay a prayer and psalm book 
with the bible, which circumstance I men- 
tion to show the delicacy of attention, ex- 
hibited by those villagers. After having 
arrayed myself in the costume of the vil- 
lagers, and finished the business of the toi- 
let, it was near noon, when my first com- 
panion called on me with an invitation 
from the Elders to meet them before the 
dining hour. I obeyed the summons, and 
was introduced to about fifty gentlemen, 
all of mature years—I should think from 
forty to sixty years of age. The cordial 
salutation I received from all, and the un- 
restrained sociability with which they ad- 
dressed me, put me at once on the footing 
of domestic confidence. I felt as I used 
to do when surrounded by numerous 
friends, to whom [.could dispense favors. 
After an half hour’s conversation, the vil- 
lage bell rang, and we all repaired to the 
public refectory. Here I was introduced 
to about two hundred individuals of both 
sexes, whom I understood were all marri- 
ed persons over twenty one yearsof age. 
1 was struck with astonishment at the ease 
and elegance of the ladies, but not less 
with their sprightly, sensible and unem- 
barrassed discourse. There was some- 
thing so unique ia their unaffected man- 
ners, that I should fail if | attempted a 
description. The table was furnished 


with a profusion of substantial and whole- 
some food, and the repast was seasoned 
by an animated conversation, in which 
good humor seemed to enter as the prin- 


























cipal ingredient: one agreeable hour was 
consumed in this way, when the bell rang, 
and the party gradually retired to an ad- 
joining room, where they recreated them- 
selves in various ways—some walking— 
some collecting in groups, and others re- 
tired to adjoining apartments, to indulge 
a comfortable pipe. 

I cannot tell how it is, but these people 
have a faculty of putting one at their 
ease, and making him quite happy in their 
society. After half an hour, the bell rang 
again, and each retired to their various 
occupations. So it seems their noon inter- 
mission from labour consists of two hours, 
half an hour to prepare for dining and re- 
creation before and after meals, and an 
hour atthe table. This, however, I un- 
derstood is not their invariable custom, 
but is regulated by their business, which 
at this time is not pressing. They say 
this arrangement contributes to health, as 
it insures a more perfect digestion of food. 
My youthful companion called on me at 
this time, and excused himself from fur- 
ther attendance on me, observing [ had 
become acquainted with his friends, who 
were more capable of contributing to my 
happiness than himself, and he had some 
indispensable agricultural duties to look 
after. He said1 would find companions 
in the body of Ancients who were entirely 
unoccupied, and whose province it was to 
amuse and entertain the village guests.— 
The young man took his leave: J was at 
this moment engaged in conversation with 
an aged person, whose remarks were aph- 
orisms of wisdom. The younger and 
most of the aged persons had left the 
room. I was asked if it would be agree- 
able for me to take a short nap, it being 
the custom of the aged of the family, 
more particularly during the summer 
months, to sleep an hour at noon. I! de- 
clined the invitation, as my previous ha- 
bits would not admit of indulgence. A 
walk about the village was proposed, to 
which I readily assented. 

From the saloon I was conducted to the 
youth’s refectory, where I understood both 
sexes between the age of twelve and ma- 
turity, dined in common:—They had all 
gone out but a party of four or five enga- 
ged in clearing the tables, I was then 
taken to the Dormitory of the young fe- 
males; it was a large hall, neatly furnish- 
ed with single beds, standing in rows on 
either side. Between each was a chair 
and toilet desk furnished with drawers, a 
writing desk and all necessary imple- 
ments; with a variety of little articles 
usually appertaining to ladies’ concerns— 
among which the looking glass was not for- 
gotten. We then visited the Dormitory 
of the male youths, which was similar in 
itsarrangement. At the head of each bed 


hung uniforms, arms and military accou- 
trements, and musical instruments. In 
each of those rooms there were two or 
three matrons superintending some ar- 
rangements, assisted by young females.— 
The nursery schools, so called, next oc- 
cupied our attention. Here I saw about 
two hundred and fifty children, from three 
to five years old, under the superinten- 
dence of elderly ladies, assisted by girls. 
The children were distributed into seve- 
ral apartments according to their ages.— 
The younger were amusing themselves 
with play things of various kinds; others 
were sporting and romping; the elder 
were receiving instructions in various 
branches of education; some sewing and 
knitting, others tracing maps and globes. 
Indeed every branch of elementary sci- 
ence was taught at this school. ‘The ut- 
most harmony and good order seemed to 
to prevail throughout this apartment; and 
the influence of the managers over their 
infant charge was surprising. Hence | 
was taken to the seminary, where chil- 
dren of both sexes are educated in the 
higher branches, such as _ the languages, 
mathematics, composition, short hand, 
writing, &c. I perceived the girls and 
boys indiscriminately attended to ev- 
ery study, and ranged in the same 
classes. My companion replied to my 
remarks on this circumstance, that he 








could see no reason in nature, why 
persons destined to be the future compan- 
ions of each other, should not be equally 
well informed. I was then introduced 
into the hospital, which was a spacious 
airy building, but contained no inmates. 
It would be difficult for me to describe, 
| how admirable were the arrangements in 
this place, for the comfort and ease of the 
individual. The seperintendent was a 
personage whose face expressed nothing 
but a spirit of benevolence. He was the 
head Physician of the community, intel- 
_ligent and communicative. [le was seat- 
ed in the dispensary, where every thing 
was arranged in the neatest order. He an- 
swered to my enquiries, that medicines 
and restoratives were selected with the 
greatest: uve; that he attended to putting 
up his own prescriptions; that no patient 
was required to leave his own apartments, 
unless he preferred the hospital wards, 
which they did in nine cases out of ten; 
that his time was mostly spent in the me- 
dical garden and at his books; that the 
immediate attention given on the first at- 
tack, and the general precaution used a- 
gainst disease,left him a scanty profession- 
al business; that to make every one their 
own physician as far as practicable, he 
gave popular lectures, once in two weeks 
through the year. He shewed me his book 











in which was kept minutely recorded the 
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history of every case that had ever oc- 
curred in the society—with occasional 
ost obit examinations, 

With the Doctor in company, we called 
at the Steam building, where they had a 
cotton mill. Here they prepare gas for | 
lighting the whole village: and from this 
point every room is warmed by steam.— 
Those methods of producing light and 
heat are represented as highly economi- 
cal. From this house, water is also con- 
ducted to every apartment in the village. 
In two bathing rooms there were forty | 
tubs, made of black walnut, very neatly 
constructed, It is customary with the |, 
villagers to bathe regularly once a week, | 
and more ofien if agreeable. ‘To those |} 
rooms they have access at all times, either 
for the cold or warm bath. The Doctor 
attributes the unfrequency of intermit- 
tent fever, which is the disease of the 
climate, to this practice. It is thought so 
conducive to health, that great encourage- 
ment is given to ils ‘indulgence. 

[ Zo be continued. | 
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DODDRIDGE’S NOTES, 


Notes “on the settlement and Indian | 
wars of the western part of Virginia and 
Pennsylvania, from the year 1763 until 
the year 1783 inclusive;—together with 
a view of the state of society and manners | 
of the first settlers of the western country,” 

By the Rev. Dr. Joseph Doddridge 

(Printed at Wellsburgh, Va. 1824. 5 


The following are the contents of the | 
work :— 

‘‘ The wilderness—-antiquities— -Aborigines-— 
weather—-birds and beasts-——-serpents—-- wild 
fruits—Hermit.”’ 

Second part-~-“ Settlement of the country— |! 
house furniture and diet—dress—the fort— || 
caravans——-hunting——-the wedding—-house- |, 
warming——working—~-mechanic arts-—medi- 
cines——-3ports——-w itcheraft--morals—sla very 
—~civilization—-Indian warfare of |763--Dun- 
more’s War—the death of Cornstalk-—Wappa- 
tomica campaign--Gen. MelIntosh’s cam- 
paign—the lodian summer--Crawford?s cam- 


paign, and -Sewel’s campaigns—attacks on | 


forts, and Mrs. Brown’s capture.” 


This is a work of considerable merit, 
and what renders it highly important is, 


that a production of the kind was abso- | t 


lutely necessary, in order to give a correct 
view of the rise and progress of the west- 
ern country generally : 
cf the country, (the western parts of Vir- 
ginia and Pennsylvania) was the great | 
* nursery” for western “ soldiers.” From 
infancy they were trained to arms; they 
were accustomed to hardships, and de- | 
lighted in * perilous” enterprizes, They 
were the “ cordon” of defence to the older} 
settlements, and became the principal ac- 


tors in the brilliant campaigns which were | 


carried on against the Indians, which ulti- 


mately produced the entire subjugation of | 


lor, this section | 
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| the savage foe. A great proportion of the 
‘inhabitants of this part of the country, 
|were the first enterprizing “cilizen sol- 

'diers” of Kentucky, and carried their 
|“ prowess” with them to that district of 
‘country. Without embracing some of the 
‘principal subjects contained in this work, 

any historic account of the “ rise, progress 
'and settlement of the western country,” 

| particularly the great valley of the Ohio | 
and Mississippi, would be defective.— 
| Dr. Doddridge has written in a style that 
renders his work very interesting; plain, | 
‘yet perspicuous and energetic. His de- 
/scriptions are really excellent. Reared 
in the wild woods of the west, the Dr. has 
indulged himself in many interesting re- 
marks, drawn to the life. J do not know 
that I ever read a work of this description 
| with more interest. 
this ingenious author drawn between the | 
‘infant state of the country and the present! 
‘His first visit to Baltimore in order to be | 
» educated, is admirably given. The first 
sight of tea cups and saucers, silver spoons, 
delph wares, domestic fowls, &c. may be| 
doubted by some, but the writer of this 
has known “ stubborn” facts of the kind | 
himself; it cannot be doubted! The de-| 
‘scription of the man who recovered bis 
stolen bell, retorting on the thief whilst 
he was pUnishing him for his crime— 
“ You scoundrel, I will work your jacket, | 
nineteen to the dozen; only think what a 


of Baltimore without a bell on my horse,” 
'gives a lively picture of the « etiquette” | 
and “ equipage” of the times!, The Doc- 
tor’s remarks are very judicious. 
| This is a “ western work,” and except | 
a few typographical errors, may be hailed 
as a happy specimen of the genius of our} 
country, both as to authorship and the 
| hopeful state of the mechanical arts in the 
| western country. Asone who, like the 
| Doctor, partook (at an early period of 
life) of the romantic scenes of this western 
wilderness, | tender him my thanks; as 1} 
believe that he has placed us under obli- 
‘gations in presenting us his interesting | 


“prodaction. 
SPOTSWOOD. 


June 1, 1825. 
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‘for the situation of a library, and the best 
mode of arranging and preserving their 
books. 

Previously to the collecting of books, | 
some attention should obviously be given 








toa commodious place for their reception. 





What a contrast has | 


| | rascally figure Ishould make in the streets |! 


M. Peignot in the last portion of his} 
work gives a variety of useful instructions | 


See 


Viteuviie recommends an eastern aspect, 
hecause the study requires the morning 
light, and because this exposure is most 
| favourable to their preservation. A south- 
ern aspect favours the hatching of insects, 
while a western one renders a library 
damp. Savot is of opinion that a north 
lern aspect is preferable, because the air 
,from the north is pure.* The result of 
both these opinions is, that an apartment 
‘intended for books, ought to be neither 
subject to moisture nor exposed to the so- 
lar rays: it should be on the first or se- 
: cond floor, well ceiled, well lighted and 
floored, and ought to be kept very neat. 
Where a library is composed of very val- 
uable books,M. Peignot recommends book- 
cases and shelves of cedar, or at least very 
'dry and sound oak; the former from its 
odour, and the latter from its hardness, be- 
ing best calculated to keep away worms 
| and other insects, which easily penetrate 
the softer woods. The number and size 














sof the shelves, and the distance from one 


| shelf to another, must depend on the num- 
| ber and sizes of the books. We have not 
‘room for his minute instructions for fitting 
/up the library of an opulent amateur, and 
for adapting the colour of the binding to 
‘the subjects of the volumes. We there- 
| fore pass to a subject interesting to every 
| one who possesses a collection of books,— 
the care which is necessary for their pres- 
-ervation, 
Books have three formidable enemies; 
+ worms and other insects; moisture, which 
attacks them sheet by sheet, and finally 
‘rots them; and rats, which devour;—to 
| which some malicious wits would add 
| borrowers, who forget to return them. 
| An habitual regard to cleanliness, and 
to the quality of the wood of which the 
‘shelves are made, and acareful beating 
‘of the volumes together twice, or at least 
| once in the course of the year, are the best 
general preservatives of books from in- 
sects, Strong odours,—musk, turpentine, 
thyme, &c. also drive them away. Itisa 
/common practice to disperse books bound 
in Russia leather on the different shelves 
| for this purpose; but this, it seems, is not 
| to be depended upon; M. Peignot having 
been assured by an experienced book-bind- 
er, that Rassia leather is also liable to the 
attacks of ineects. The little animals 
whith do so much damage to libraries are 
the: Piinus fur, and the Ptinus mollis of 
_Linneus. Some of them perforate the 
leaves of a book completely through, in a 


* A better reason may be found in the great- - 
jer clearness of the light; its greater equality as 
being free from the direct sun-beam, and in the 

result its greater capability of adaptation to the 
| generally “delicate eye of the student, by jalous- 
| ies, by green curtains, &c, The painter’s study 
| always faces the North. 


| 

















straight line, while others pierce them in 
sinuous furrows, like those made by the 
silk-worm feeding on a mulberry leaf.— 
Books thus attacked ought to be beaten, 
laid in the air, and fumigated with sul- 
phur, the vapour of which kills them when 
they are perfect insects, but produces no 
effect upon the eggs. The seasonof their 
being batched ought therefore to be care- 
fully attended: in general it is about 
March. The fumigation ought to take 
place in summer. The causes of these 
ravages are to be attributed to the boards 
and paste ordinarily used by book- binders; 


and various fruitless attempts have been 


made to prevent them by wormwood, co- 
loquintida, &c., or potash, salt of tartar, 
or other vegetable salts. But the only 
effectual preventatives are the mineral 
salts, alum, vitriol, &c. Hence it has been 
recommended to book-binders to use starch 
instead of flour for their paste, and to 
sprinkle ‘pulverized alum, mixed with 
some finely ground pepper, between the 
book and the cover. The progress of 
depradations already commenced has 
been stayed by strewing ground pepper 
among the damaged leaves. 

The mischief occasioned by humidity, 
which is always to be apprehended at 
certain seasons of the year, may be pre- 
vented by allowing a free circulation of 
air in the library, particularly by leaving 
the shelves and windows open in fine 
weather, and carefully shutting them at 
the approach of evening, lest moths should 
enter and deposit their eggs, the larve of 
which would ravage the books. 

The depredations of rats are formida- 
ble only to those persons who will not take 
any precautions against them, or in little 
frequented places or warehouses, where 
books. are piled up in large heaps. These 
animals, however, it is said, will rarely 
begin to gnaw books, when they can find 
enough to drink. 

We will add another enemy to which 
books are exposed, and which seems to 
have escaped M. Peignot’s attention—we 
mean dust, This is to be dreaded by the 
amateur of books, not only because it is 
favourable to the multiplication of insects, 
but especially because it tarnishes the 
binding. But this evil may be effectually 
guarded against by means of well closed 
book-cases, and by adopting the precaution 
already noticed, of beating them together 
occasionally, and by dusting them gently 
with asoft linen, not woollen, cloth. 

In every case a sufficient space should 
be left between each row of books and 
the shelf above it, to admit of its removal 
without difficulty, regard also being had 
not to place the books too closely together, 
lest the free circulation of air should be 
prevented, and the brilliancy of the bind- 
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ing be injured by their rubbing against 
one another, when they are drawn ont. 
Universal Review. 





MAZARIN AND RICHELIEU, 

Have often been compared; but never 
was a more improper parallel, for Maza- 
rin was not a great man, but a miser. 

Richelieu, who was a good judge of 
men, bad no esteem for Mazarin, yet he 
employed him; and how may persons did 
he employ, precisely because they deser- 
ved no esteem? He was wont to say of 
him, if | had a mind to cheat the devil, 
I would send him Mazarin. Mazarin was 
not a great man, but a dexterous man. 
And he was not even that in the opinion 
of Don Lewis de Haron, who found him 
too crafty in his negociations, The peace 
of the Pyreneese is his masterpiece for 
the consequences, and the peace of Mun- 
ster for the reality. 

Italian cuoning might still pass im that 
age, when the principles of sound poli- 
ticks were not well known. At present 
the Machivelian would excite the detesta- 
tion of all Europe, without engaging its 
admiration. The abhorrence that we 
should be apt to shew for such a minister 
as Mazarin, would not even leave him the 


reputation of dexterity. 

He is praised for not shedding blood; 
but it is without considering that his pre- 
decessor had left him very little to shed. 
Besides, it is praising him only for not 
having committed crimes. 

France must have been harrassed by 
the cruelties of Richelieu, since she could 
not find a juster encomium to bestow on 
his successor and pupil, than that of not 
having made her entirely miserable. 
Would it have been said that Mazarin 
was sparing of blood, if Richelieu had not 
been lavish of it. It is only in Turkey, in 
China, and in countries where oppression 
is perpetual, that it is the greatest glory 
of a prince not to be an oppressor. 

Let people ascribe the misfortune of 
the times, and the necessity of making ex- 
amples, the cruel instances of cardinal de 
Richelieu’s vengeance; however he may 
be justified by the happy effects they pro- 
duced, such as the settling and extending 
of the regal authority. For my part I con- 
demn him, as every good heart must; and 
assert that there is no violence for which 
such maxims won’t apologize. And per- 
haps I should question, whether that min- 
ister, who has been so serviceable to 
France and Europe in humbling the house 
of Austria, has done his country and 
prince any service, by enlarging the 
bounds of the royal authority within the 
kingdom, in contempt of all such laws as 





were provided to limit and mitigate it. 
He performed an act of the highest poli- } 








cy in bringing down the independent pow- 
er of the grandees, so that at this time we 
see no remains of it. It was a political 
step tu take from the protestants all their 
strong holds. A political step to remove 
from employments the princes of the 
blood, and reduce them to the condition of 
simple subjects. 

But were not these dispositions sufficent 
to enlarge, and settle the regal authority ? 
Where was the necessity of making it ab- 
solute? Did not he hurry things from one 
extreme to another? Did not he change 
the fundamental constitution of the king- 
dom? 

I do not examine whether the abolition 
of the assembly of the states was an act of 
wisdom and deep policy; but I may boldly 
advance that instead of humbling the par- 
liament, it had been better to leave it a 
little of that small share which the assem- 
blies of the states had in the legislation. 
Every true Frenchman is now sensible of 
the expediency, and even the necessity of 
it. However remote they may seem to 
be from that point, yet they must return 
back to it: That will be the case when the 
male administration of the finances, when 
an imprudent violation of the laws shall 
have opened people’s eyes, upon the wis- 
dom and the truth of remonstrances that: 
have been too long disregarded. 

What has the cardinal Richetieu’s poli- 
cy produced? It executed with violence, 
what trade would have performed more 
slowly and more usefully. Policy was 
like a torrent that bore down all before it: 
Trade would have been like a fruitful 
stream that would have diffused every 
where fertility and abundance. 

Tho’ a zealous partisan for the regal 
authority, yet I cannot help admitting this 
proposition: If the parliament of Paris 
had any share in the legislative power, 
France had without doubt been the rich- 
er, for the credit of the state would have 
been more extensive as it would be less in 
danger. Great riches would give pro- 
portionable power to the nation. The 
royal authority therefore, such as estab- 
lished by Richelieu, was prejudicial to the 
real power. Richelieu therefore has la- 
boured for himeelf, for Lewis the XIIIth, 
and if you will for his own age; but not 
for the French, nor for Lewis the XVth, 
nor for posterily. 

The cardinal de Richelieu had acquired 
more true glory, if instead of amusing 
himself with clearing up court intrigues to 
increase the king’s power, he had tormed 
the marine, and improved trade according 
to the plans that had been laid down in 
the preceding reign. He had not exam- 
ined thoroughly the genius of the Nation 
that he governed: He thought with the 





mob, in this particular. He conceived the 














French capable only of triffes, of agreea- 
bie arts and intriguing. Colbert knew 
them better. A minister who lies under 
the popular errars of his times, deserves 
doubiless some excuse: But a minister 
who can see these mistakes, and who in- 
stead of thinking as the age or nation he 
lives in, brings over that age and nation to 
think as he does, such a man deserves the 
highest encomiums,. 


Father Joseph has been set abeve car- 
dinal de Richelieu: This is an unwarran- 
table paradox. The cardinal was a 
statesman, and to be so requires penetra- 
tion and superiority of genius: The capu- 
chin was only an intriguer, and for that 
nothing is wanting but activity and mean- 
ness of heart. 


Cardinal Richelieu could not do without 
a father Joseph. He wanted a simple, 
active and impenetrable emissary, entirely 
devoted to his designs, who had some mor- 
als, but no religion, capable of being his 
confidant without becoming his rival, 
whose talents he might employ without 
fearing his ambition. A man whom no- 
body could distrust, and yet who should 
deceive every body. Who could support 
him in affairs of consequence, and have 
the direction of the lesser. Who was to 
confer with spies, while he treated with 
foreign ministers. One who could rouse 
his resolution in disasters, and restrain his 
impetuosity in success, upon whom he 
might throw all the odium of certain steps, 
without fearing his carrying off the glory 
of his greater actions, whose heart was 
impenetrable to foreigners, whose birth 
was supportable to the great, whose func- 
tion imposed on the people, and whose de- 
votion gained upon the king; one in short 
who loved France entirely, and whose sen- 
timents persuaded him that he might 
recal him to life in the moment of his 
expiring, by saying only, ‘Courage father, 
Brissac is taken.’ 

There are no more father Josephs, be- 
cause there are no more Richelieus; and 
who knows but the world is the happier 
for it. 

It is reported that this minister finding 
he wanted a man of contidence, was in 
some suspence whether he should choose 
him among the Capuchins, or among that 
society which is so fruitfal in men of fine 
parts and genius. The high reputation of 
that society in politicks, was what preju- 
diced them in his opinion, because he very 








aldry. 7 

Cardinal de Richelieu and Father Jo- 
seph were entirely cut out for the parts 
they acted; they were the first hands in 
the world, each in his sphere. Shift their 
parts, and you misplace their talents, and 
bring them down to mediocrity. Riche- 
lieu had too great a soul not to be inferior 
to the Capuchin; and Joseph too little a 
soul not to fall short of the cardinal. 

What is the reason that the one continu- 
ed not always a pious drone, and the other 
a wretched polemic, or a paultry scribler 
of plays? Is there in the political world a 
secret spring which always raises such to 
the government of the state, as are born 
to form its destiny? here are many men 
but few great men misplaced. ‘I am na- 
turally timorous, said Richelieu, I never 
dare undertake any thing, till I have made 
serious and repeated reflections on it; but 
after having taken my resolution, I exe- 
cute boldly, | push at my point, I overturn 
all, I mow down all befure me, and then 
cover all with my red cloak,’ Mem. de 
Montchel. ‘These words are a key to the 
whole history of his ministry, and a proof 
that a man may know and describe him- 
self, 

One reflection more before I have done, 
Mademoiselle de could not take off 
her eyes from a picture of the king done 
by Pilo: If we are fond of thinking, we 
cannot quit Richelieu; had he not been 
prime minister to Lewis the XIlIIth, that 
prince would not have Lad a worse subject. 
That very man who carried the royal au- 
thority so far, would have despised it. If 
he had not been in powerfo humble the 
grandees, he would have joined them to 
humble the king. He would have har- 
rassed France had he not governed it. 
Had he not been sovereign master at 
court, he would have embroiled it by his 
intrigues: He would have been the soul of 
all the disaffections that he reconciled, of 
all the conspiracies that he prevented, of 
all the rebellions that he stifled. Who 
would imagine that he who taught the 
French obedience, could not obey himself? 
He would have shed less blood, if he had 
not been persuaded that the rebels were 
as ambitious as himself; his genius con- 
quered them, and his heart judged them. 
Richelieu should have made his appear- 
ance in a very mean, and abject, or ina 
superior, and elevated sphere, a danger- 
ous citizen, a glorious king, such is his 





clearly saw that this reputation would be | character; he should have had a country 


a great hinderance to his designs, 


He |} parsonage, or the prime minister’s place. 


therefore sought out'a Jesuit among the || It would have been very much to the hon- 
Capuchins; this is a mere fiction, but yet our of Lewis the XI{lIIth, that the high 


a very sensible fiction. 


The choosing a |} promotion of Richelieu had been the ef- 


Jesuit would be laying white upon white, || fect of free choice, and unbiassed reflex- 
metal upon metal, and acting contrary to |jion, that he had been enough acquainted 

















confiding in the bishop of Lucon attached 
him to his interest, and that no man was 
fitter to fix the throne than be who was 
capable of overturning it; and to make 
use of Tully’s expression in monsieur de 
Voltaire’s Tragedy of Rome delivered, 

To kindle in his soul fair virtue’s flame, 

Her voice alone can noble souls reclaim. 


Goma De Palayos. 





LORD THURLOW. 

At times, lord Thurlow was superla- 
tively great. It was the good fortune of 
the Reminiscent, to hear his celebrated 
reply to the duke of Grafton, during the 
inquiry into lord Sandwich’s administra- 
tion of Greenwich hospital. His grace’s 
action and delivery, when he addressed 
the house, were singularly dignified and 
graceful; but his matter was not equal to 
his manner. He reproached lord Thur- 
low with his plebeian extraction, and his 
receut admission into the peerage.——Par- 
ticular circumstances caused lord Thur- 
low’s reply to make a deep impression on 
the Reminiscent. His lordship had spoken 
too often, and began to be heard witha 
civil but visible impatience. Under these 
circumstances, he was attacked in the 
manner we have mentioned. He rose from 
the woolsack, and advanced slowly to the 
place, from which the chancellor gener- 
ally addressed the house; then, fixing on 
the duke the look of Jove, when he has 
grasped the thunder;—“I am amazed,” 
he said, in a level tone of voice, “at the 
attack which the noble duke has made on 
me. Yes, my lords,” considerably raising 
his voice, “I am amazed at his grace’s 
speech. The noble duke cannot look be- 
fore him, behind him, or on either side of 
him, without seeing some nobler peer, 
who owes his seat in this house to his suc- 
cessful exertions in the profession to which 
I belong. Does he not feel that it is as 
honourable to owe it to these, as to being 
the accident of an accident?—To all these 
noble lords, the language of the noble 
duke is as applicable and as insulting as it 
is to myself. But I don’t fear to meet it 
singly and alone. 
peerage more than I do,—but, my lords, I 
must say that the peerage solicited me,— 
not | the peerage. Nay more,—I can say 
and will say, that, as a peer of parliament, 
—as speaker of this right honourable 
house, as keeper of the great seal,—as 
guardian of his majesty’s conscience,—as 
lord high chancellor of England,—nay, 
even in that character alone, in which the 
noble duke would think it an affront to be 
considered,—but which character none 
can deny me,—as a man, | am at this mo- 
ment as respectable ;—I beg leave to add, 
—I1 am at this time, as much respected, as 
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the proudest peer I now look down upon.” |! become a contractor for excavating a consider- EDITORIAL COURTESY. 


The effect of this speech, both within the 
walls of parliament and out of them, was 
prodigious. It gave lord Thurlow an as- 
cendancy in the house, which no chancel- 
lor had ever possessed; it invested him, 
in public opinion, with a character of inde- 
pendence and honour; and this, although 
he was ever on the unpopular side of poli- 
tics, made him always popular with the 
people. 

His lordship, however, possessed a 
weapon which he often brought into ac- 
tion with great skill and effect. He would 
appear to be ignorant upon the subject in 
debate, and, with affected respect, but 
visible derision, to seek for information 
upon if, pointing out with a kind of dry 
solemn humour, contradictions and absur- 
dities, which he professed his own inabili- 
ty to explain, and calling on his adversa- 
ries for their explanation. It was a kind 
of masked battery, of the most searching 
questions and distressing observations; it 
often discomfited his adversary, and sel- 
dom failed to force him into a very embar- 
rassing position of defence: it was the 
more effective, as, while he was playing it 
off, his lordship showed he had the com- 
mand of much more formidable artillery. 

Butler’s Reminiscences. 
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OUR CANALS. 

The approaching anniversary of American 
Independence will be a proad and interesting 
day for Ohio. A system of internal improve- 
ments, which must in time make her in physical] 
power, second only to the state of New-York, 
will thatday be commenced, under circumstan- 
cesthe most auspicious. The first earth will be 
excavated at the Licking summit, on the upper 
canal route, jn presence of the Board of Com- 
missioners, De Witt Clinton, and a numerous as- 
semblage of our citizens. An oration will he 
delivered onthe ovcasion. About twenty-four 
wiles of that line have already,been contracted 
for, at from five to eight per cent. below the es- 
timatesof the Board. This fact is highly en- 
couraging, and must inspire confidence in tbe 
prudence and judgment of the Engineers and 
Commissioners. 

Proposals will be received in a few days for 
contracts upon that part of the Western Canal 
which lies between Middletown and Cinciunati, 
It is expected that by the first of October, about 
1009 labourers: will be employed on the two 
lines. 

he charge recently made by an anonymous 
writer in the West Union Register, that M. T. 
Williams,one of the Commissioners, had himself 
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able portion of the upper line, is wholly ground- 
less. Whether this charge has been made 
through sgnorance or malice, we are unable to 
savy. Mr. Williams has contracted for no part 
of the work, nor would he, or any other mem- 
ber of the Board, have been permitted to do so. 
The charge about the want of proper notice 
we are informed is equally groundless. 

What motive could the Board have for with- 
holding due notice of the time of receiving pro- 
posals for executing the contemplated works ?— 
The more competition among the bidders, the 
more certainty that contracts would be made 
below the estimates; and it is a fair presump- 
tion, that the Commissioners have so much re- 
gard for their characters as discreet and faith- 
ful servants, as torender them anxious that the 
contracts should be taken at their lowest possi- 
blerates. We consider such an attack as that 
in the Register as the last effort of a weak and 
expiring opposition, We fully believe that the 
great mass of the yeomanry of the State, are 
decidedly in favor of a vigorous prosecution of 
the Canal system; and although they may feel 
some little increase of taxation, yet will their 
facilities for the payment of their taxes be great- 
ly augmented by the heavy expenditures of for- 
eign capital which the progress and completion 








of these stupendous works will necessarily re- |, 


quire. ) 


—— 
STOMACH PUMP. 

We, who have not the honor of belonging to 
the Medical Faculty, have at least the opportu- 
nity of being amused by the collisions of that 
vigilant and ever stirring body of learned men. 
Among other matters which have lately agitated 
the profession, judging from newspaper para- 
graphs in this city and elsewhere, is the afore- 
said machine, which scems capable of disturbing |, 


the stomach. It would appear that a dispute | 
has arisen concerning the invention of this no- 
table instrument, or, r 


stomach. Some members of the profession, 
vance; but with what correctness may be seen 
by the following extract from Dr. Drake's |, 
** Notes on Vegetable Poisons,” appended to a 
work which was reviewed in this Gazette some 
time since. After speaking of the ineffectual 
administration of emetic medicines, the Pro- 
fessor observes, ‘*Or a resort might be had to 


the stomach syringe, as suggested a century ago 
by Boorehaave of Leyden; proposed de novo by 
Dr. Monro of Edinburgh; employed by M. Re- 
nault, of Parjs; used and publicly recommended 
by our able countryman, Professor Physick, of 
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We have given duc credit to the Philadel- 
phia ‘ Museum’ for the article relative to Lorp 
Byron, in our last, and the extract from a re- 
view of Peignot’s Bibliography,in the present 
uumber; not only because the Editor of that 
useful Compilation has « desire to be thus noti- 
ced,—but because it is right, that where services 
are rendered—-whether at first or second hand—- 
a proper acknowledgment be made. We do 
not perceive, however, that the Editor’s alleged 
expense in obtaining the Foreign JouRNALS 
from which his magazine is professedly made up, 
constitutes any extraordinary claim to this cour- 
tesy ;—sincé good selections can generally be ob- 
tained at a much cheaper rate than good origi- 
nal'matter: and, we may venture to add, that 
the worthy Editor’s pages are even now supplied 
with less expenditure, either of cash or intel. 
| lect, than any Original Magazine of respectable 

Indeed we find be is himself 





character extant. 
| occasionally chargeable with the very fault he 
complains of in others;—for to several of his 
|minor pieces he has neglected to attach any 
| reference whatever ; and even the long article,on 
| the ‘*Songs of Greece,” though headed in cap- 
itals— sELECTED FOR THE MUSEUM,” (an nn- 
‘necessary trouble, we should suppose, in a work 
'made up entirely of Selections ;) is left without 
any clue to assist us in surmising from what pe- 
! riodical publication it was purloined. 

! For the purpose however of obviating all 
possible objections,—we suggest ta those who 
|maay hereafter have occasion to copy from a 
copyist, the propriety of prefixing a reference 
| to the immediate source; and affixing a like in- 


dication of the original authorship. Such an 


' 
| arrangement, indeed, would even confer an oc- 
\| ° : 

| casional notoriety upon ourselves ;—for we have 


not unfrequently been flattered, in the course 





of our editorial exchnages, by a literal return of 


the contents of the head, not less than those of | sundry specimens ot our taste in selecting,— 


through the medium of papers in whose ‘aes als 





rather, union of two in- | 
struments, for pumping up spirits and ather evil || mentioned. ¥ 
matters from the “ vasty cepths” of a poisoned | 


it seems, have claimed the honor of the contri- |! 





Philadelphia; and lately re-inyented by Mr. 
| Jukes, of London,” il 





‘the name of *THe CrincinnAtr LITERARY Ga- 
ZETTE” bas scarcely had the honor of being 








PAiscellawcowus Kies, 





| Mr. Edward Livingston has published, in a 
pamphlet of 23 pages, an address * to the Elec- 
tors of the first Congressional District of the 
istate of Louisiana.” “It relates principally to 
his conduct during the first session he was at 
| Washington, and the whole is written with Mr. 
| L. usual ability. 


We Icarn that Col, Gibbs is about to make a 
voyage to Europe, and that his splendid collec- 
tion of minerals at Yale College, is offered for 
‘sale. We understand that means will be taken 
to retain it in that Institution. 


A Bible Society has been established in the 
Republic of Colombia Don Pedro Gaul, Sec- 
retary of State for foreign affairs, is President. 


General LAFAYETTE arrived at Buffalo, N.Y, 





i on the 4th of June, in the steam boat Superior, 














1825.] 


was provided in honor of the Governor of New- 
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been communicated, as a gratification of the 


lead has been found to impart the finest scarlet 


On the 8th inst. a sumptuous entertainment || under the circumstances in which they have | Scarlet color for Calicoes.—The subchromate of 


York, at the Masonic Hall in Philadelphia.— 
The Mayor of the city presided, assisted by J. 
C. Fisher and D, W. Coxe, as vice presidents. 
‘he sixth toast was as follows: 


The Erie and Champlain Canals-—magnifi- 
cent in design—prompt in execution. 


The following address was then delivered by 
the Mayor :— 

Gentlemen—It is with peculiar pleasure that 
the citizens of Philadelphia avail themselves of 
the opportunity now afforded, of welcoming 
the distinguished individual who has honour- | 
ed them with his company upon the present 
occasion. As the shit anaes of our sister 
state, we feel great satisfaction in welcoming 
his arrival, and greeting his presence at this fes- 
tive board. Yet we do not hesitate to declare, 
that while we are disposed to pay every respect 
to the dignified office which he now occupies, 
we feel a still stronger inclination to render ho- 
mage to those peculiar qualities and attributes 
for which we consider him remarkable; and 
which constitute the highest claims to national 
distinction. The genius, enterprise and perse- 
verance, which he has uniformly displayed in 
his native state, have not only greatly contrib- 
uted to her elevation and importance, but have 








likewise had a powerful effect upon other parts 
of the Union. A judicious system of internal 
improvement, a thorough development of our 
great national resources, and an able prac- 
tical application of them, constitute the princi- 
ples upon which the wealth and prosperity of 
our happy country must ultimately depend. 

It is not in the spirit of adulation, we now ex- 
press the sentiment, that to the happy and spir- 
ited exertions of De Witt Clinton, in the main- 
tenance and advancement of those principles, 
and an adherence to what we consider the car- 
dinal points ofour national glory and prosperi- 
ty, we areall greatly indebted. And while the 
state of New-York has derived the first fruits of 
these exertions, we fee] that their beneficial in- 
fluence has already extended considerably be- 
yond her limits; and by the practical illustra- 
tion of the great system of canal navigation, to 
which his genius has contributed, must ulti- 
mately pervade the remotest parts of our be- 
loved country. 

With these remarks, I beg leave to offer the 
following toast :— 


Our distinguished Guest; whose successful 
exertions in the great cause of internal improve- 
ment, entitle him to the gratitude of his country. 


This toast and address were received by the 
company with considerable enthusiasm—and 
Gov. Clinton delivered in reply, the following 
appropriate ‘and eloquent address, amidst the 
repeated plaudits and cheers of every individ- } 
ual: 

Gentlemen :—The flattering marks of esteem 
and consideration which I have received. from 
the citizens of Philadelphia, individually and 
collectively, have impressed me with sentiments 
of profound and indelible gratitude: And I 
cladly avail myself of this public occasion to of- 
fer my most respectful thanks, and to recipro- 
cate those kind sentiments which have been in- 
dicated to me on the present and every other 
occasion.~ 

I have been amply rewarded by the approba- 
tion of my fellow citizens, for any benefits which 
a divine Providence may have enabled me to 
confer on the community. This is the highest 
and the only reward which I seek to prize in 
this world; andIT assure you with the most per- 
fect sincerity, that [ esteem the expressions of | 








this day, proceeding from so respected a quurter, | 


most exalted character, as a reward in accord- 
ance with my highest aspirations. 

During my short residence in this place, I 
have visited many of your institutions for the 
instruction of the rising generation, for the re- 
lief of poverty and distress, for the vindication 
of social order, and for the general accommoda- 
tion—and I have every where witnessed the 
impress and the insignia of the great qualities 
and endowments of those illustrious men, who 
planted and reared this flourishing community. 
and whose salutary counsels and examples will 
be felt and recognised by the most remote pos- 
terity. It now remains for their descendants 
and successors to complete what has been so au- 
spiciously commenced. 

They had unquestionably great talents and 
great weatth—the means and the sources of so- 
cial as well as individual prosperity ; and I feel 
confident that you will apply them in a manner 
that will redound to your own honor, and to 
the prosperity of ourcommon country. Under 
these impressions I beg Jeave to propose the fol- 
lowing toast :— 


“ The Collossal Power, that has one foot on 
the Delaware and the other on the Ghio—May 
its wisdom be commensurate with its strength, 
and be manifested in the flourishing state of in- 
ternal improvement and productive industry.” 


Farmington Canal.—This great work will be 
commenced on the 4th of July next, at the 
Southwick ponds, on the north line of Connecti- 
cut. Governor Wolcott, of Connecticut, and 
Governor Clinton, of New-York, are invited to 
be present, on the interesting occasion. 


The National Intelligencer of June 7, remarks, 
that the high wind of Saturday night, blew al- 
most all the water out of the rivers! in that part of 
the country ; the consequence of which was, that 
all the steam boats, and the mails conveyed by 
them were embargoed, by being left aground, un- 
til the waters were restored on the cessation of 
the wind which had expelled them. 


Most of our citizens, says the Freeman’s Jour- 
nalof June 9, are not aware that during the 
storm on Saturday night last, the ground was en- 
tirely covered with snow. This is unprecedent- 
ed in Philadelphia, in the month of June. In 
New-York, snow once fell in August.— Gazette. 


Literary Notice.—In the press, and will short- 
ly be published by the booksellers in New-York, 
“ The Difficulties of Infidelity—by Gro. STAN- 
LEY Fager, D. D. Rector of Long Newton.”?— 
The work is dedicated to the Right Rev. Thom- 
as Burgess, D. D. Bishop of St. David’s, the sub- 
ject of which was proposed by himself, and to 
which the premium was adjudged by the Dhio- 
cesan Church Union Society.— Brooklyn Siar. 


A simple and ingenious method of condensing 


|}smoke, metallic vapors, and other sublimated 


matter, not liable to be infused by a mixture 
with water, has lately been made public by Mr. 
Jeffreys, of Bristol, England. It consists of hav- 
ing connected with the fire, a furnace with two 
parallel funnels communicating together at the 
top, up one of which the smoke or vapor ascends, 
and then passing into the other, is immediately 
aidneved and carried down by a shower of wa- 
ter, which falls unceasingly from above, and 
passes off by an opening below. 


In the year ending the 5th of January, 1825, 
5,084,702 tons of coal were exported from Great 
Britain, of which 278,195 tons were exported to 
foreign ports, 691,430 tons to Ireland, and 4,114- 
577 tons coastwise. 


color to cotton, and is highly spoken of in the 
Annals of Philosophy, for April. Itis applied to 
the cloth in the same manner as the chromate of 
lead or yellow chrome. 


The estimates of the Liverpool and Manches- 
ter Rail-Road are taken at 12,000/. per mile‘ 
The road is to be executed on a magnificent 
scale; to be 66 feet wide; the rails to be laid 
down in the best possible manner, and the pur- 
chase of land, at the two extremities, must be 
paid for at an enormous price.—This estimate 
also includes the cost of engines, waggons, and 
warehouses. 


The news from Greece, says the London Sun, 
affords strong evidence of the unconquerable 
spirit of the nation, and of their unanimous feel- 
ings against the Ottomans, whatever may be 
their private animosities. As soon as the inya- 
sion of the Morea by the Egyptians was public- 
ly known, 35,000 volunteers answered the ap- 











peal ofthe government to arms, and the Egyp- 
tians have been repulsed:in every direction, and 
compelled to take up a defensive position near 
to the spot where they landed. The Greek 
fleets and armies are every where on the alert, 
and the formidable armaments of the Turks and 
Egyptians do not inspire them with the least 
alarm. 

Mr. Banks, a member of the British Parlia- 
ment, has received from Egypt a manuscript 
copy, written on papyrus, of a portion of Ho- 
mer’s Lliad, discovered in the island of Elephan- 
tine, by a French gentleman travelling with Mr. 
| Banks in Upper Egypt. 











From France.—The packet ship Desdemona, 
which sailed from Havre on the 2d May, has 
brought Paris and Havre papers to the 30th of 
April, inclusive. 

It was reported that a meeting was to take 
place at Aix Ja Chapelle this summer, between 
the Kings of England and Russia, and “ anoth- 
er creat sovereign.” 

Accounts from Germany say, that a lively 
‘sensation had been produced there, in conse- 
quence of the expectation that France was 
about to recognise the independence of South 
| America. Addresses and representations con- 
tinued to be received by the French Govern- 
ment from all parts of the country in favor of 
the measure. 


FOURTH OF JULY. 


Atan adjourned meeting of the Committee of 
Arrangements for the Fourtu oF Jury, held at 
the house of Col. Macfarland, the following re- 
solutions were passed: 

1. Resolved, That the Agriculturists in the vici- 
nity of Cincinnati, be requested to unite with the 
citizens and military in the celebration of the 
approaching Anniversary of our National Inde- 
pendence, and to provide themselves with the 
appropriate emblems of their occupations. 

2. Resolved, That the Agriculturists and Me- 
chanical Societies be requested to meet and 
make their arrangements for the ensuing celebra- 
tion, and report the same to Col. Francis Carr, 
Chief Marshal, on Thursday morning the 30th 
inst. N. G. PENDLETON, Sec’ry. 

June 23, 1825. 

The City papers are requested to insert the 
above. 

















REMOVAL. 

A. H. CORWINE, PORTRAIT PAINT. 
ER, has removed to Mrs. Funk’s boarding 
house, No. 33, Main street 

Cincinnati, June 25. 
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~I’ve wandered far o’er earth and sea, 
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Original Portry. 


LINES TO —— 





Through pain and pleasure wildly sped ; 
Yet still one thought remained of thee, 
Parsued me still where’er I fled. 


Fond feeling’s fount bas oft been dry, 
Lethargic dreams my life came o’er ; 

And yet again would burst the sigh, 
Again for thee that fount would pour. 


And when my mind to thee would turn, 
Remembering all thou wert to me, 

My seared heart would wildly burn 
With purest, deepest extacy. 


But ah! that bliss could never last; 
Too soon the pangs of truth severe 

Changed all remembrance of the past 
To sense of present misery heré. 


Peace from my mind forever parted ; 
Hope from my heart forever flown ; 
A being joyless—broken hearted, 
I live a solitary one! 


I have been told to love again ; 
To seek, amid the bright eyed fair, 
Some warm congenial soul—and then 
Tn fondness bury all my care. 


Ah, no! the flame that glowed in youth 
Is wasted all, by burning then 
With too much fondness, too much truth,— 


J ne’er can hope to love again. U. 
LL 


Selectey Portry. 


From the New-York Review. ‘ 


MARCO BOZZARIS; 
re Epaminondas of modern Greece,—He 
fellin a night attack upon the Turkish Camp at 
Laspi, the site of the ancient Platza, August 
20, 1823, and expired in the moment of victory. 
His last words were—* To die for liberty is a | 
pleasure, and not a pain.’’} 


At midnight, in his guarded tent, 

The Turk was dreaming of the hour 
When Greece, her knee in suppliance bent, 

Should tremble at his power: 
in dreams, through camp and court, he bore 
The trophies of a conqueror; 

In dreams his song of triumph heard ; 
Then wore his monarch’s signet ring, — 
Then pressed that monarch’s throne,—a king ; 
As wild his thoughts, and gay of wing, 

As Eden’s garden bird. - 
At midnight, in the forest shades, 

Bozzaris ranged his Suliote band, 

True as the steel of their tried blades, 

Heroes in heart and hand: 

} 
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There had the Persian’s thousands stood, 

There had the glad earth diunk their bloo 
On old Platza’s day ; ; 

And now there breathed that haunted air’ 

The sons of sires who conquered there, 

With arm to strike, and soul to dare, 
As-quick, as far as they. 

An hour passed on—the Turk awoke ; 
That bright dream was his last: 

He woke—to hear his sentries shriek, 

** To arms! they come! the Greek! the Greek!” 
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He woke—to die midst flame, and smoke, 

Ard shout, and groan, and sabre stroke, 

And death shots falling thick and fast 

As lightning from the mountain cloud ; 

And heard, with voice as trumpet loud, 
Bozzaris cheer bis band; 

“Strike—till the last armed foe expires, 

Strike—for your altarsand your fires, 

Strike—for the green graves of your sires, 

God—and your native land!” 


They fought—like brave men, long and well, 
They piled that ground with Moslem slain ; 
They conquered—but Bozzaris fell, 
Bleeding at every vein. 
His few surviving comrades saw 
His smile when rang their proud hurrah, 
And the red field was won; 
Ther saw in death his eyelids close 
Calmly, as to a night’s repose,— 
Like flowers at set of sun. 


Come to the bridal chamber, Death! 
Come to the mother’s, when she feels 
For the first time her first born’s breath ;— 

Come, when the blessed seals 
Which close the pestilence are broke, 
And crowded cities wail its stroke ; 
Come, in consumption’s ghastly form, 


| The earthquake shock, the ocean storm ;—~ 


Come, when the heart beats high and warm, 
With banquet-song, and dance, and wine— 
And thou art terrible: the tear, 
The groan, the knell, the pall, the bier, 
And all we know, or dream, or fear 
Of agony, are thine. 


But to the Hero, when his sword 
Has won the battle for the free, 
Thy voice sounds like a prophet’s word, 
And in its hollow tones are heard 
The thanks of millions yet to be. 
Come, when his task of Fame is wrought— 
Come, witb her laurel-leaf, blood-bought— 
Come in her crowning hour; and then 


| Thy sunken eyes’ unearthly light 


To him is welcome as the sight 
Of sky and stars to prisoned men: 
Thy grasp is welcome as the hand 
Of brother in a foreign land ; 
Thy summons welcome as the cry 
Which told the Indian isles were nigh 
To the world-sceking Genoese, 
When the land wind, from woods of palm, 


|| And orange groves, and fields of balm, 


Blew o’er the Haytian seas. 


Bozzaris! with the storied brave 

Greece nurtured in her glory’s time, 
Rest thee—there is no prouder grave, 

Even in her own proud clime. 

She wore no funeral weeds for thee, 

Nor bade the dark hearse wave its plume, 
Like torn branch from death’s leafless tree, 
In sorrow’s pomp, and pageantry, 

The heartless luxury of the tomb; 

But she remembers thee as one 

Long loved, and fora season gone. 

For thee her poet’s lyre is wreathed, 

Her marble wrought, her music breathed ; 
For thee she rings the birth-day bells; 

Of thee her babe’s first lisping tells; 

For thine her evening prayer is said 

At palace couch, ant cottage bed. 

Her soldier, closing with the foe, 

Gives for thy sake a deadlier blow; 

His plighted maiden, when she fears 

For him, the joy of her young years, 
Thinks of thy fate and checks her tears; 

And she, the mother of thy boys, 
Though in her eye and faded cheek 
Is read the grief she will noé speak, 

The memeary of her buried joys, 
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And even she who gave thee birth, 
Will, by their pilgrim-circled hearth, 
Talkof thy doom without a sigh; 
For thou art Freedom’s now, and Fame’s— 
One of the few, the immortal names, 
That were not born to die. 
EER a 


From the Dumfries and Galioway Oouricr. 
BOLIVAR. 


When the hand of Columbus the curtain withdrew 
That till then had America veiled from the light~ 

When the dream he had ventured so far to purstc 
In the pow’r of reality burst on his sight, 

| Peace, starting in midst of her primitive reign, 

Affrighted, recoiled from the ominous guest, 
| And Freedom grew pale at the clank of he chaio 
She already saw forged for the land of her rest ! 


| She saw, in the eastern horizon afar, 

| The dark clouds of destiny rising to view, 

| That soon were to burst with the thunder of war 
O’er Mexico’s shore and the clime of Peru. 


And she marked in perspective the vision draw nea: 
Till the glory of Cusco was lost in its gloom, 
And the groans of its Incas announced in her ear 
‘That Peru had been crushed by the weight of her 
doom ! 


And here Montezuma lay, bleeding and pale, 
The light of his kingdom gone out with his breath— 
While the shrieks of his people were loading the gale, 
By Spain’s bleody savages hunted to death. 


| She shuddered and wept o’er the deluge of blood 

| Whose smoke rose to Heaven as it streamed thro’ 
the land, 

And wildly exclaimed, as despairing she stood, 

| ** Shall Jastice for this, never bare its right hand !” 


| Then far in the distanee appeared to her eye, 
O’er the vast moral desert occurring between, 
| The dawn of hope’s morn in futurity’s sky 
vores forth on the night that so dreadful had 
en! 


She saw, conjured up from the circle of death 

} ‘That round him was drawo by the murderer’s 
I hand,* 

Her destined avenger arise in his wrath 

Like the Angel that withered Sennacherib’s band. 


And soon by the sweep of his vengeance, laid low 
Each strong hold of tyranny, joyful she viewed, 

| While vanished before him the tugitive foe 

Like the shadows of night by the morning pursued. 











| Behind him dame Peace, in the garments she wore 
| In those ages of bliss ere her country was known! 
| She smiled, in the faith that her trials were o’er, 

tl And beckoned on Freedom again to her throne. 


| In triumph the Goddess to welcome her flew— 
And ere she yet knew Him, the soul of her war, 
The death knell of tyranny, winged from Peru, 
Came charged with his name—’twas the great 
Boxrtvan ! 


>! 


| * The family of Bolivar was murdered by the 
| Royalists, at the commencement of that struggle he 
, has now so gloriously lerminated. 

i -— +o 


HUMAN LIFE. 


How change our days! not oftener doth its hue 
The lank cameleon change, than we our joys; 
The hope that feeds upon our hearts destroys ; 

| Little is done while much remains to do; 

We fix our eyes on phantoms, and pursue; 

We chase the airy bubbles of the brain; 

We leave for Fancy’s Inres the fixed and true; 
Destroy what time hath spared, and build 

again: 

Years o’er us pass, and Age that comes to few, 
Comes but to tell them they have lived in 

vain! 
Sin blights—Death scatters—Hope misleads— 

j Thought errs— 

Joy’s icicles melt down before the sun— 
And, ere the ebbing sands of life be run, 
Another gencration earth prefers! = [Muscum] 
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